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nails quite close together. The pillow was finished 
around the seams with, a mulberry-colored silk cord. 
The short legs of the lounge — the only wood-work that 
showed at all— were colored to imitate cherry ; and the 
cost of this piece of furniture was not over $20. 

One chair matched the lounge. This was partly 
rocker and partly arm-chair, with panelled back and seat, 
and it was finished to look like mahogany. The small 
•arms were covered with the velours alone, which was put 
on with* gilt nails ; and the back and seat with the cre- 
tonne, finished with the same nails. This handsome 
chair, which was much admired while on exhibition 
before packing, was completed for about $15. 

There were besides in the room a wicker arm-chair 
cushioned with the same cretonne, and two or three 
small chairs of cherry with rush seats ; the arm-chair 
cost about $15, complete, and the small ones $3 apiece. 
There was also a Shakespeare table in cherry bought for 
$7, A low bookcase, or set of shelves, in cherry had a 
brass rod across the top for drapery. This was of cream- 
colored or unbleached canton flannel, with bands of 
olive a T nd the pink and red of the Japan lilies. The 
whole expense of the bookcase and drapery was a trifle 
less than $20. 

The mantel-shelf had a straight lambrequin of the ; 
mulberry velours, trimmed with fringe of the same color ; 
and the window-curtains were-of cheese cloth lined with 
olive silesia, and trimmed with the same bands as those 
on the bookcase drapery. There were four windows in 
this room, and the curtains for all four were completed 
at an outlay of about $14. The poles of cherry, and 
rings added $4 more. On the mantel were a pair of 
pale green yases of good shape, picked up on Sixth 
Avenue for $1.50, and supposed always to be filled with 
Japan lilies like those on the cretonne, pink roses or pink 
chrysanthemums. There was a little curtain of the mul- 
berry velours above the shelf supported on a slight brass 
rod, and parting in the centre to show a diamond-shaped 
mirror. Over this hung a large china plaque framed in 
dark red plush ; the painting was an Oriental scene, with 
hnght-hued figures and the orthodox amount of camels 
and palm-trees. Two richly embroidered panels — gold 
on a black-satin ground — completed the chimney adorn- 
ments ; the cost of this portion of the room, including 
everything, was about $30. 

J± small octagonal table, with gypsy legs in cherry, 
was covered with one of those rich-looking Oriental 
squares into which much gold thread is twisted ; the 
square/which was small, was enlarged with a border of 
the mulberry velours, and a trimming of the same fringe 
as that on the mantel completed the table-top. An olive 
satin ribbon of good width was tied at the crossing of 
the legs in a tasteful bow [We protest. — Ed.], and this 
really pretty table cost the owner but $8. 
. The dining-room was contracted in size, being only 
16x17, a nd cumbrous furniture was therefore to be 
avoided. It had the advantage, however, of a tiled floor, 
wood-work of yellow pine shellacked, and walls in 
Indian red. Walnut seemed, therefore, the proper wood 
for furniture ; and this was ' oiled and quite severely 
plain. But the chairs were admirably shaped, with gen- 
erous seats and backs ; and although covered only with 
green enamelled cloth, in place of morocco, the effect was 
very good. Six of these, with two arm-chairs, were 
quite enough for the small apartment, the former being 
bought at $7.50 apiece, and the latter at $12. The table 
was only $16; it had spiral legs in place of a pedestal, 
but it answered every purpose just as well, and was a 
very good-looking piece of furniture. 

A small sideboard of the " dressoir" style cost $22 ; a 
low walnut over-mantel was $20 ; some handsome blue 
plates and an odd German mug, the only ornaments on 
the mantel, were not included ; a Smyrna rug in the mid- 
dle of the floor was $18 ; and the curtains, of brilliantly 
figured Madras, like the rich coloring in stained win- 
dows, were not conventional, perhaps, but they looked 
bright and cheerful. They were not at all' expensive, 
the two windows costing but $11. A tiny lounge to 
match the chairs was completed for $18, and the dining- 
room/in spite of its want of size, was a very attractive 
apartment. 

The sleeping rooms were all of fine proportions, and 
the largest had no less than eight windows. This was 
rather u. ^waging where furniture was concerned, and 
the only way to get over the difficulty was to ignore it 
and let some articles, if need be, go across the windows. 
But, striving to keep within the limit of $1200, it was 
out of the question to carpet such a space as 30x16. 
A beautiful matting, at the low price of thirty-five cents, 



showing a smooth, straw-colored surface broken into 
squares by red lines, was bought, and made an admir- 
able background for the cherry furniture that accompa- 
nied it. The pieces were necessarily large for so large a 
room, and their fine finish and the brass ornaments of 
the bureau were particularly noticeable. A handsome 
mirror of French plate was attached to the latter 
piece of furniture. The bedstead was worthy of such 
a mate ; and there were, besides, a pretty Chippendale 
table, four graceful chairs and a rocker. A washstand 
was not needed, as there was water in the rooms. At 
$95 this large, handsome set was considered a bar- 
gain. 

The eight windows had Nottingham curtains, of a 
pretty pattern and good quality, that were bought at 
$2.75 a pair ; and for the bed there was a cover of 
similar style, with pillow-shams to match, at $3.75. A 
light sea-green silesia was used to line them, and also 
the lace bands that looped back the window curtains. 
The box-lounge, with neither Back nor sides — only two 
immense pillows to rest against the wall — was covered 
with a moderate priced cretonne, with the palest of green 
grounds, oh which ran riot blackberry vines with sum- 
mer and autumn foliage, blossoms and fruit;; About 
' '$i"8 paid for this' lounge, which was both pretty and 
comfortable ; and the cherry and green room was de- 
lightfully cool-looking and airy. 

The room over the parlor had a similar bay-window^ 
and was furnished in pink and walnut. A widefbureau 
-with a good glass and bedstead to match, a table> chairs- 
and rocker, were procured for $60. On the floor, which" 
had been stained, there was a Kensington rug — a soft 
gray ground with little conventional clusters of reddish 
flowers on it — the price of which was $27. 

An exceptionally soft, pretty cretonne appeared almost 
without looking for it, and at so moderate a price that 
the lounge covered with it did not cost over $17. It was 
a box-lounge exactly like that in the large room, and 
the cretonne had a pale-salmon ground, with pink roses 
and buds and green leaves that looked as if they were 
painted on it. The curtains, too, were made of this and 
lined with pink silesia ; but to prevent them from looking 
heavy, only one width of cretonne was used each side, 
and the curtains were well drawn back. The cost of 
these curtains, lining, making and all, was about $5 a 
window. The table to match the furniture was placed 
in the bay-window, with a very pretty tete-a-tete break- 
fast set on it ; whiler a square, fine table of good size 
was covered with the rose cretonne, and placed in the 
middle of the room. Such a table costs very little — not 
over $3.50 when quite finished ; but its convenience is 
great, as it will hold the last papers and magazines, my 
lady's work-basket, and a variety of miscellaneous articles. 
Besides, It takes off the empty look from a large room. 
The remaining bedroom was in ash and blue, and a 
very pretty bureau, bedstead, table, three chairs and 
rocker were found for $58. This was very low for such 
well-made and good-looking furniture ; and a rug of light 
peacock-blue, with pink and white daisies mingled in the 
pattern, displayed it to great advantage. The curtains 
were of a peculiar material in narrow, cross stripes, blue 
and brown alternately, with gilt and silver threads woven . 
in. It was a bargain, as it had lain for a long while on 
the tradesman's shelves ; but it proved just the thing for 
the blue room. The cost of these curtains did not ex- 
ceed $5 a window. The mantel-shelf and table were 
covered with blue felt, with macrame* borders, and bows 
of blue satin ribbon. A Turkish towel, in squares of 
blue, white and olive, was provided for the bureau ; and 
a small divan covered with blue and gray cretonne stood 
in one corner. 

This literal description of the furnishing of- an actual 
house in the South-west may be of some use to those 
who desire to do the best they can in the way of furnish- 
ing at a moderate expenditure ; and it shows but one of 
many ways in which the same result may be successfully 
accomplished. Ella Rodman Church. 



One of the most picturesque studios in this city is a 
big, square garret that was once a photographers' oper- 
ating room. The skirting board has been painted 
deep olive green, a strip of coarse matting has been 
tacked above it and varnished as a dado, and finished 
off with a plain moulding strip, also painted green ; the 
wall above is covered with maroon Canton flannel, topped 
with another green moulding and a strip of buff Can- 
ton flannel, by way of a frieze. The light from the huge 
skylight is tempered by a blue cotton curtain hung beneath 
it. The ceiling is painted to match the color of the 



frieze. The effect is grave without being at all sombre, 
and the objects displayed about the walls are shown 
with excellent effect. The room was originally a dilap- 
idated garret, so cheerless that the landlord gladly 
leased it for a term of years at merely nominal rental. 
The entire decoration cost less than $100, and it will 
outlast the lease. 
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There seems to be a growing demand for the 
unique and characteristic East India wood carvings of 
which, up to a year or so ago, only few and rare ex- 
amples found their way to Europe or America. The 
Hindoo artist, working in a hovel on a panel of. teak 
wood, produces extraordinary results viewed as mere 
handicraft, and to the eye extremely pleasing ones. 
There is little variety in his forms, but a great variety 
in his applications of them. He has a truly oriental 
faculty for making a little in the way of materials go a 
great /way. The ingenuity of the occidental specula- 
tor is now utilizing -his art for all sorts of objects of 
utility. Xabinets and sideboards ; cupboards and sofas ; 
chair and clock cases'; wardrobes, plate chests, beds, 
mantels, and even door and window frames are carved 
?by him to order and shipped to us for the enrichment 
of our houses. Some rooms have been fitted up en- 
tirely^ with teak carving, the ceiling ribbed with orna- 
mented beams and ceiled with the filigree brass, which is 
also an Indian specialty ; the doors made up of carved 
panels, set in frames to match ; the windows built on 
the same plan, and the glass covered with the perforat- 
ed brass. Beds and chairs are made in brass, repoussg 
in the same patterns as the wood, upholstered and spread 
with Indian stuffs. An apartment thus fitted up and 
filled, with its vulgar American floor buried in oriental 
rugs, produces a result gorgeous to"' behold. 

* * 
* 

Moorish tiling is in vogue just now. The tiles 
are made here, in Moorish patterns, and are good imi- 
tations, even to the colors which have long distin- 
guished the glazed ware of the north African states. No 
one pretends that they are as handsome or as tasteful 
as the tiling we have already, but they are novelties, 
and they " take." 

* 
The famous "Chat Noir" in Paris has a rival in 
New York. It is a German wine shop, fitted up in the 
most elaborate fashion of the Teutonic renaissance, 
with carvings, furnishings, paintings, and stained glass 
to match. The very bottle which holds your wine, and 
the glass you drink out of, belong to the storied past. 
The place is thoroughly artistic, and, as the wine is good, 
mine host thrives apace. The cellars are constructed 
in strict conformity with the rest of the interior. They 
resemble the crypts of an old Bavarian monastery. Re- 
cently the frequenters of the house organized a cos- 
tume party, and spent the night, attired after the fashion 
of Durer's time, in a truly mediaeval carousal. They 
drained their draughts of Rhenish to the music of a 
band made up of old-fashioned wind instruments, per- 
formed upon by bandmen, dressed as tramp musicians 
of the age of the meistersaenger. The whole affair had 
a weirdly realistic quality, to which words could scarcely 
do justice; 

* • 

It is popularly supposed that nothing of human con- 
trivance can add to the horrors of death. I fancy, how- 
ever, that the published announcement that zinc figures 
will be furnished for grave-stones by the same manu- 
facturer who provides the tobacconists with their stat- 
uary will render the last hours of any person of artif tic 
sensibilities decidedly miserable unless, his heirs have 
solemnly promised to bury him under a plain slab. 

* * 
* 

The idea seems to prevail among a certain class that 
a medley of costly and inappropriate things is decora- 
tive. The. sway of the aesthetic decorator over the in- 
terior arrangements of the house is as absolute as is 
that of the man-milliner Worth over the exterior adorn- 
ment of its mistress. To such a pass has this practice 
come, that one house at least in this city has, so to 
speak, its stage-manager. An artist of repute is given 
carte blanche to make purchases of bric-a-brac, and even 
to place these acquisitions in the most advantageous 
manner in the mansion to which he is purveyor. In- 
deed, so handicapped by aestheticism has this household 
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become, that the position of the piano may not be 
changed without consulting the grand chamberlain of 
taste, each consultation presumably costing the victims 
as much as an unseasonable visit of a fashionable phy- 
sician. The inadequacy of this sort of art expression is 
apparent. Breadth, simplicity and fitness have no place 
here. The owners are owned, mind, soul and pocket ; 
and many objects that might perhaps delight the sense 
of the virtuoso if intelligently catalogued and well lighted, 
are spoiled by their surroundings. Houses thirty feet 
wide are not palaces, but they may be made homes of 
elegance and taste if the proper course is pursued. 

*** 

Some decorative 
painters make the mis- 
take of modelling their 
figures too realistical- 
ly, and giving them 
too lifelike a cast. This 
defeats the purpose of 
decoration, which pri- 
marily should be pure- 
ly ornamental. We 
know that solid avoir- 
dupois floating on a 
cloud is incongruous, 
and if- the coloring be 
too natural the incon- 
gruity will be height- 
ened. But, on the other 
hand, if the whole 
scheme of color and 
treatment be totally 
removed from natural 
effects, any object that 
is picturesque or orna- 
mental may be intro- 
duced with impunity — a horse even, or an elephant. In 
judging of the merits of a decorative work, it is well to 
bear this in mind ; for what may be successful as a pict- 
ure will often fail utterly as decoration. 

* 
The electric light as used in our streets tends to de- 
elop the decorative faculty in those who are artistically 
observant. A few nights ago the snow falling in very 
large flakes of irregular size was shadowed under the 
street lamp upon the sheet of already fallen snow, mak- 
ing a most delicate kaleidoscopic effect, which might be 
readily conventionalized as a design for stuff, draperies, 
or wall hang- 
ings. This -is 
only one of 
many sugges-' 
tions that this 
new factor in 
our civilization 
is constantly re- 
vealing to those 
who are quick 
to receive such 
impressions. 

* * 
* 

It is a good 
practice to try 
to convention- 
alize natural 
forms with a 
view to estab- 
lishing their 
simplest but 
most salient 
character. This 
course, if fol- 
lowed assidu- 
ously, will prove 
invaluable to 
the decorator. 

It tends to form a habit of mind in which the rudest 
object becomes picturesque and possible material for 
decorative purposes. 

* 

Mr. Vedder'S nobly conceived illustrations to the 
Omar Khayyam show him to be an artist of rare decora- 
tive instincts. The fine balance of light and shade, and 
happy management of spaces, are marks of the unerring 
judgment of the decorator; while the originality of con- 
ception and the feeling for richness of form appeal to 
the artistic susceptibilities of every intelligent lover of the 
beautiful. ARCHITECT. 



THE FRAMING OF PICTURES. 



" NEXT in importance to the choice of pictures is the 
framing of them," once remarked a great French critic. 
Gautier's observation, provoked by some exhibitions of 
exemplary bad. taste in the framing of certain canvases 
in the Salon, has not lost its force with time. Our own 
exhibitions show us constantly how incorrect or de- 
fective judgment may mar the beauty of an excellent 
work, and illustrate, less frequently perhaps, but quite 
as strikingly, how well-considered framing may enhance 
the appearance of even an indifferent work of art. 
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It is safe to assume from the start that no picture 
gains in artistic value from its frame. Indeed, a soundly 
painted picture looks to the connoisseur most satisfac- 
tory in the simplicity of the easel. But pictures are not 
only works of art but of decoration, and as such require 
sufficient setting to render them individual in their places 
on the wall. The effect of a room hung with unframed 
pictures would be a mere jumble of color, harmonious 
enough in its way, but not at all decorative. Any one who 
has visited an artist's studio and seen his studies tacked 
around it, can form an idea of what his parlor would 
look like filled with unframed pictures. The frame is to 



the harmony of the arrangement will be complete; put 
the rich frame around the picture, and the result will be 
equally satisfactory. 

Of course there is a reason for this': the picture 
should always be of more importance than the frame. 
In looking at it you should see it first, and only note the 
frame as an accessory fact. But if the frame is not in 
keeping with the picture, you see it first. The rich 
frame kills the slight sketch and first attracts your 
eye. The plain frame is so perfectly out of keeping with 
the elaborate picture, that its ugliness strikes you before 
the beauty of the picture catches your attention. 

One point in regard 
to framing being borne 
in mind will prove an 
excellent preservative 
against any serious 
errors of taste. It is, 
that you want your 
picture to be seen, not 
the frame. If the frame 
properly supplements 
the picture it is enough. 
All the money you 
may lavish on the most 
gorgeous patterns and 
finishes will bring you 
nothing but the enco- 
mium, " What a splen- 
did frame !" and the 
rule is, the more splen- 
did the frame, the less 
significant the picture 
it encloses. The height 
of absurdity is reached 
in the case of the art- 
ist who recently sent to 
an exhibition a picture 8 by 12 inches, in a ten-inch frame 
with elaborate mouldings and a shadow box. A. T. 
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the picture as a decoration what the artist's final touches 
are to it as a work of art. It gives it the finish which 
renders it most completely agreeable to the eye. 

It is stating only a self-evident fact to say that the 
frame should fit the picture. It should be considered 
with judicious care in its relation to the character of the 
work it environs. If you have a neat but unfinished 
little sketch, and put it in a gorgeous frame, the finish 
of your frame shows up the deficiencies of the picture. 
If you put around a completely finished picture a mere 
plain strip of gilded wood, the effect is equally incon- 
gruous. But put the plain wood around the sketch, and 



The art critic of The Daily News makes the following 
just reflections on the use of the shadow box and glass : 
" Personally, I detest the shadow box. It lends a ficti- 
tious richness to a picture, but interferes with it as a work 
of art and of decoration. That is to say, while the 
frame itself is admitted as a decorative necessity, the 
shadow box is superfluous, and all superfluity is objec- 
tionable. The use of glass over an oil picture is an- 
other barbarism. It affords the picture a certain pro- 
tection, it is 
true, but with 
proper care such 
precaution is 
u n n e c e s sary. 
Good varnish, 
discreetly ap- 
plied, is the best 
finish any pict- 
ure can have. 
The shadow 
box and glass 
are, in plain 
terms, the in- 
vention of com- 
merce, not art. 
They are in- 
tended to enrich 
the appearance 
of a picture, 
and thus add to 
its price. There 
is not an expert 
dealer in this 
city who, when- 
ever he has a 
picture which is 
not of passable 
commercial quality, does not invest it in a rich shadow 
box and glass. The frame does for it what the painter 
did not, just as the jeweller can make a false stone pass 
with the uncritical for a true gem by artful setting. 
The vilest daubs are given a superficial suggestion of 
finish and refinement by this process, quite sufficiently to 
impose upon the uninitiated. Yet, such is the strength 
of popular sentiment, that the shadow box has become 
almost an actual necessity for the sale of a picture. 
Painters say, and no doubt with truth, that they can 
find a purchaser more readily by its use, and that it en- 
hances the selling price." 



